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The ant and the star 


In the age of miracle drugs Formic 


fcid, simplest of carboxylic acids, 
appears in the National Formulary. 
As Acidum Formicum, it presumably 
possesses some old-fashioned phar- 
maceutical virtues as a counter- 
irritant and astringent. We sell it as 
Eastman 139, but not for this pur- 
pose at all. Although many East- 
man Organic Chemicals are used in 
clinical investigation, we doubt that 
there is any great amount of such 
iInvestizalion In progress on Forni 
feid. We suspect it ts included in 
V.F. largely as a holdover trom an 
older day when it was felt there 
must be medicinal value 
pound obtainable by so interesting 


na com- 


a method as the distillation of ants. 
The interesting thing about East- 
man 139 for chemical purposes ts 
the fact that it ts considerably better 
than YS Formic Acid. Most com- 
mercially available formic acid con- 
tains 10°. of water. If you preter it 
more anhydrous than that, then in- 
stead of seeking out a bulk supplier 
and persuading him to specially de- 
hydrate a littl of his formic acid 
for vou, its much simpler and 
quicker to put Eastman 139 down 
on your Eastman Organic Chemi- 
cals order. But, please, out of re- 
spect for the * that appears with 
each item in our catalog classed 
officially as a drug, append in good 
conscience the statement, “These 
chemicals will not be used for drug 
purposes or sold by us for such use.” 
Whether or not Formic Acid is of im- 
mediate interest to vou, vou ll find over 
1) other highly purified Eastman Or- 
ganic Chemicals in our “List No. 382° 
If vou havent a copy, write to Distilla- 
tion Products Industries, Fastman Organ- 
ic Chemicals Department, ———— 
Rochester3, N.Y (Divisionof | é 
Fastman Kodak Company).|_—— 


Radiography 

We've just issued, in 100 pages, the 
rewritten eighth edition of “The 
Fundamentals of Radiography.” 
The typical reader the authors had 
in mind ts an intelligent and earnest 
young person who has never pre- 
viously given much thought to the 





difference between an anode and a 
cathode but is willing to learn. Cer- 
tain of the earlier pages you can 
probably afford to pass over rather 
quickly to get to the parts where we 
review the geometry of x-ray image 
formation, the effect of kilovoltage 
on what is shown, scattered radia- 
tion and its control, intensifying 
screens and how to use them, the 





selection of film and processing pro- 
cedures, calculation of exposures, 
how to get more contrast, how to 
get more detail, how in general to 
run a radiographic operation for 
consistently good results and maxi- 
mum personal safety. The view- 
point is essentially that of the medi- 
cal x-ray clinic, but the content can 
be useful elsewhere—to you your- 
self or to a newcomer you'd like to 
interest in the topic. 

To get a copy of * The Fundamentals 
of Radiography,” one simply drops a 
note to Eastman Kodak Company, 
\-rav Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. IT, 
however indirectly, it results in an in- 
crement to the ranks of the radiogra- 
phers, we shall feel amplv rewarded. 


Hobby? 
Not only is there no need for a cam- 
era with Kodak Nuclear Track Plates 
and Pellicles, Type NTB3, but one 
doesn't even need to open the orig- 
inal shipping package to expose 
them. Their function ts to pick up 
developable tracks of the ceaseless, 
silent rain of cosmic ray particles 
that stream through the atmosphere 

electrons, protons, deuterons, 
mesons of the several breeds, posi- 
trons, multiply charged heavy ions, 
V-particles, etc. 

(The number of species seems to 
grow with every meeting where high- 
energy physics is on the agenda; the 


This is one of a series of reports on the many products 
and services with which the Eastman Kodak Company and 
its divisions are... serving laboratories everywhere 


___Kedak reports to laboratories on: 


an old-fashioned organic brought up to date... how to learn the fundamentals of 
radiography ... hunting cosmic ray particles without a camera 


theoreticians are way behind on 
their explanations.) 

Any wrapping material we can 
put around the emulsion not only 
fails as a shield but even acts as a 
source of additional ionizing parti- 
cles knocked out of the material by 
cosmic radiation. This makes Type 
V7B3 just about our most perish- 
able product. We keep no stock, 
even wait tll the last moment to 
make the emulsion, get it to the 
physicists by the fastest means, and 
warn them to process as soon as 
possible. 

Associating Type NTB3 with 
urgency in our minds, we hadn't 
thought till just the other day of a 
leisurely experiment with them: let 
us, We said, simply leave a few dozen 
packages of N7B3 plates and pelli- 
cles on the lab roof for a while, 
somewhat after the casual manner 
in which M. Becquerel opened the 
field of nuclear physics. After proc- 
essing, will we find tracks of inter- 
esting particles and events? How 
much searching with a good high- 
power microscope will it take to find 
the interesting tracks against the 





camouflaging background of sec- 
ondary electron tracks that the pro- 
fessionals avoid by exposing in high- 
altitude balloons? We'll let you 
know if we find anything that might 
be encouraging to the dedicated 
amateur. 

4 dozen Il” x 3° Kodak Nuclear 
Track Plates, Type NTB3 cost $6.40 in 
25-, 50-, or 100-micron emulsion thick- 
ness. Orders are placed with a local 
Kodak Industrial Dealer, whose name is 
obtainable from Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Industrial Photographic Division, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Larger sizes, 150- 
and 200-micron emulsions on plates, and 
pellicles cost more. A pellicle, by the 
way, is a sheet of unmounted emulsion 
one-quarter millimeter thick. 







Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 
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Toothbrush Wins Out 


Six dental authorities agree that no dentifrice yet 
‘eveloped can prevent tooth decay or gum disorders. 


They 


ecommend proper use of toothbrush. 


THE TOOTHBRUSH, properly used, 
s more to keep the teeth and gums 
Ithy than any medicine or chemical put 
» tooth pastes and powders, from en 
es to penicillin. 
This sums up the opinions of six dental 
ntists at the meeting of the American 
ntal Association in Cleveland. Among 
scientists were some who have been 
rking on dentifrices with special chemi 

s in them intended to check decay. 

\ll agreed that a dentifrice that has been 
ved to prevent tooth decay or gum dis 

‘rs has not vet been developed, although 

are being tested with the hope that 

v may prove effective. 
Here, briefly, is what the experts said: 
Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick, Northwestern 
iversity Dental School, Chicago, who 

been studying enzyme “inhibitors”: 
“During the past 10 years, the American 
blic has been led to believe that by brush 
g the teeth with various types of prepara 
1s, dental caries could be prevented. Un 
tunately, the expectations as aroused by 
ver advertising have not been fulfilled 
fore any final conclusions (on the ant 
yme approach) are reached, clinical tests 
ist be performed wherein the actual inci 
nce of carious lesions (decay) 1s deter 
ined. Actually, clinical experiments of 
is type are now under way, but as yet no 
formation is available to indicate the 
fectiveness of these compounds against 
inical caries.’ 

Dr. John W. Hein, School of Medicine 
nd Dentistry, University of Rochester, 
N.Y., on chlorophyll dentifrices: 

“Never has a substance been so exploited 
nd prostituted by ridiculous applications. 
t is evident that the use of chlorophyll 
erivatives as caries preventive agents 1s 
till very much in the laboratory stage. Any 
nference that these agents are effective 
gainst human tooth decay is pure specula 
on. Since salivary flow rapidly decreases 
he concentration of agents in the oral 

iwity, claims which suggest that chloro 
hyll derivatives give a protective deodoriz 

ig effect in the oral cavity of several hours 
uration should be viewed with suspicion.” 

Dr. Robert G. Kesel, University of Illinois 
School of Dentistry, Chicago, who has 
vorked on ammoniated dentifrices: 

“The work being conducted and other 
vork which is contemplated are designed 
to bring out more fully the role of these 
igents in relation to other potentially caries 
inhibiting substances and dentifrices.” 

Dr. Helmut A. Zander, University of 
Minnesota School of Dentistry, on antibi- 
ctics such as penicillin and aureomycin: 


“Untortunately, I cannot state in the af 
firmative that any dentifrice ever will be a 
therapeutic agent. \t present penicillin 
dentifrices are sold only on a_ prescription 


basis and are recommended primarily for 


; 


cases Of rampant caries or for use under a 
strictly supervised regime.” 

Dr. Albert H. Kniesner, Western Reserve 
University School of Dentistry, Cleveland 

“Both positive and negative reports con 
cerning the effects of medicated dentifrices 
on dental caries appear in the literatur: 
Unul corroborated clinical evidence from 


several reliable sources is forthcoming, 


prescription pad’ control of dental cari 


cannot be accepted as an est blished othice 
procedure. The judicious use of the tooth 
brush rather than the type of dentifrice will 
contribute to the maintenance of healthy 


gingiva (gums).” 

Summing it all up, the moderator of the 
discussion, Dr. Thomas J. Hill, Western 
Reserve University School of Dentistry 

“It is not definitely established that. th 


dentifrices as used by the public materially 


decrease the dental caries (tooth decay) rate 





because of any specific therapeutic substance 
incorporated in them. It would appear that 
the present advertising claims of dentifrices 
re inclined to lead the public to put too 
nuch faith in some incorporated ingredient 
rather than on the prophylactic (cleansing) 
lue of the dentifrice.” 
Science News Letter, October 10, 19523 


DENTISTRY 
Use Anesthetic for 
First Cavity Filling 


> TO PREVENT nervous shock when a 
child has his first tooth cavity filled, th 
dentist should use a local anesthetic, Dr 
George W. Teuscher, dean of Northwest 
ern University Dental School, Chicago, ad 
ised members of the American Dental 
\ssociation meeting in Cleveland. 

This is the rule in the children’s dental 
clinic of one school, he said 

The patient’s need, rather than his age, 
should determine whether a local anes 
thetic is given when a cavity is filled. In 
many cases, Dr. Teuscher said, it is best for 
discom 


the child never to experience th 


fort” of having the cavity drilled to prepare 
for filling it. 

One such experience is enough in thes 
cases to upset the patient permanently,” he 
declared. “A careful introduction to local 
inesthesia, even in the very young child, 
would prove less dangerous than operating 


, a 
without anesthesia. 


ar 


SILENCE MADE-TO-ORDER—Sound absorbing wedges of glass wool are 

installed in a new echo-free chamber at Indiana University by Prof. James P. 

Egan of the psychology department. Completely lining the room, they will 
“soak up” all but a thousandth part of sound striking them. 

















778 


General anesthesia for prolonged dental 


operations, Dr. Teuscher said, ts) particu 


rly useful in very young children with a 


rge amount of dental work to be done, 
hildren who cannot ¢ man ged SuUCKE 
fully in « CONSCIOU State, children) wat 
erebral palsv, ment Ilv retarded children, 
ind those with heart conditions who must 
woid undue tear 

Children and grown-ups alike can be a 

Scena 

ul dl ol Sule nad etlecti dental mes 
thetics, Dr Sidney bpstein of the School ot 
Dentistry, College of Physicians and Sut 


geons, San Francisco, declared 


But even with th ctlectiveness of the 
drugs, the dentist still has to use some psy 
chology with patents who think they feel 


pain when they actually do not, Dr. Ep 
| 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


DENTISTRY 


Cold Sores, Fever Blisters 
Hit Over Half Population 


> MORE THAN halt of the population 
has suffered fever blisters or cold sores, Dr 
John B. Macdonald of | th University ot 
lforonto§ division of dental research de 
lared at the ecting of tl American 
Dental Association in Cleveland 

The condition, termed scl ntiticalls 
herpes simplex, is caused by irus. Aureo 
mvein omtment, he said, controls many ot 
the symptoms of virus itections, though 


there is no specific antibiouc treatment tor 


Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


DENTISTRY 


Dentists Drill Fast 
To Hurt Patient Less 


> WHEN A dentist drills at high speed to 
prepare a cavity for filling, it hurts less and 
is less turing to the patient, Dr. Donald C. 
Winans of the Michigan 


: Dentistry the 


University of 


school of told members of 


American Dental Association meeting 1n 
Cleveland. 

“We now | some newer cutting aids 
that, if properly used, will reduce to a 
minimum the most irritating and destruc 
tive forces in operative dentistry—heat, v1 
bration and pressure,” he said 

An abrasive machine was one of the 
cutting aids he described. It utilizes gas 
propulsion to blast an abrasive material 
through a small nozzle for cutting Ph 
material travels if SUpC;rsonik speeds ot 
more than 1.000 feet per second to blast out 


out 
not du 


cavities rather than grinding them 
While 
’ 


plicate all the work of the commonly-used 


airbrasive equipment can 
rotary drill, it is valuable in cutting through 
enamel and removing stains and heavy de 
Winans said 

high speed drills, 


but this can be 


posits, lr 
With the 
heat Is gener ited, 


new greater 
controlled 
by use of a water and air spray 


Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 
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METEOROLOGY 


Smoother Ai 


> AIRPLANE PASSENGERS would have 
considerably” smoother rides than at pres 
ent if transport planes were equipped with 
radar, Dr. H. B 

\ meteorologist at the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics Langley Aero 


Tolefson states. 


nautical Laboratory at Langley Id, Va., 
Dr. Tolefson estimates that heavy, passen 
ger-throwing gusts would be met about 


eighth as frequently as now by 
the radar equipment. Another advantage 
of radar in planes, he states, is that de 
and f transports 


ly design airplanes for an approximate 


on using 


signers operators of could 
10°4 reduction in the maximum gust loads. 

The radar equipment would aid in twe 
ways: I. thunderstorms could be 
spotted and completely avoided. 2. The 
least turbulent paths through unavoidabl 
could be charted. \ 
tachment for the radar is needed to pick 
the smoothest route through unavoidable 
thunderstorms. Dr. Tolefson has found that, 


Some 


contour at 


Storms 


within storms, the areas of greatest turbu 
| usually found where the rainfall 
is making a sharp change from light rain 


ence are 


to heavy rain. 

The an airplane en 
counters, in clear air, the small and more 
gusts that eventually 

airplanes cannot be 
Tolefson con 


number of times 


numerous cause dis 
carding of reduced 
using radar equipment, Dr. 
cludes. 

Suthcient turbulence to throw passengers 
from their seats is met, according to Dr. 
Volefson, when the change in wind speed 
is about 25 feet per second at the cruising 
peed of a modern transport, which ranges 
from 200 to 300 miles an hour. A 25-foot 
per-second gust is encountered once in 
about 80,000 miles under present operating 
conditions. 

If the thunderstorms could 
Dr. Tolefson states in the Bulletin of the 
Veteorological Society (Mav), 
such gusts would be experienced once in 
ibout 600,000 flying mules, or only 
a distance nearly eight times as great 
is that which included thght through thun 
derstorms. 


be a\ oided, 


American 


once 


ove 


ENGINEERING 


Florida’s White Sand 
To Yield Black Ilmenite 


> THE WHITE, sandy land of north 
central Florida soon will be made to yield 
greater amounts of jet-black ilmenite, the 
ore from which tough, heat-resistant tita- 
nium metal is extracted. A new mine and 
processing plant will be constructed near 
Lawtey to help the Du Pont Company meet 
the increasing demand for the metal and its 
pigments. One plant already is situated in 


the area. 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


rplane Rides 


By making allowances for the ca 
where storms could not be avoided, the p 
senger might sull expect a rough ride 
approximately 20 to 25°% of the roug 
tights he experiences under present con 
tions. It would appear, therefore,” I 
Foletson concludes, “that quite a sizeal 
increase in passenger comfort would be « 
tained on radar-equipped transports.” 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 
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INY CAPACITOR — For use in 
ch miniature electronic equipment 
wrist radios and hearing aids, this 
jnute capacitor compares in size to 
e head of a match. Meauring one- 
chth inch in diameter, it can filter 
current to eliminate most static. 


RTICULTURE 
Fluorescent Light for 
Basement Gardens 


YOU CAN start flower or vegetable seeds 
cuttings in your own basement the vear 
ind by installing fluorescent lighting 
Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer, professor of flori 
lture and ornamental horticulture at the 
iversity of California at Los Angeles, 
iking before the American Society for 
rticultural Science in Madison, Wis., 
d of propagation experiments involving 
dage and grafting under this form of 
tificial illumination 
He said that most flower or vegetable 
nts or shrubs could be started from seeds 
cuttings by these methods. Such tech 
ques would be particularly valuable to 
iateur gardeners who could use them in 
sements or storage rooms. 
Seedlings were started on sphagnum moss 
d were transplanted at an early stage to 
mixture of composted soil, coarse sand 
d Michigan peat. About 16 hours of light 
day seemed to be the most satisfactory. 
ith automatic time switches, the seedlings 
cuttings demanded little attention if sut 
ient light intensity was provided. 
Plants used in the study included cabbage, 
nato, parsley, eggplants, petunias, zinnias 
id grafts of hemlock, rhododendron and 
llorado blue spruce. All propagated well 
ider the artificial illumination techniques. 
The studies were performed in collabora 
m with Dr. Albert W. Close, formerly 
ith the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
ow retired. 
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990 


Cooler H-Bomb Starting 


Speculation that starting mechanism for the hydrogen 
bomb need not involve temperatures on the order of a million 
degrees from an A-bomb blast is not new. 


> SPECULATION THAT the hydrogen 
bomb can be made without using the older 
and less powerful atomic bomb (fission of 
uranium or plutonium) as a trigger is not 
really new. 

Last year (see SNL, July 12, 
Science Service carried a report that it w 


) } 


1952, p. 18 
considered possible that Starting 

anism for the H-bomb’s thermonuclear r 
action need not involve th 
atomic bomb with its temperature of the 


con ntion 


order of a million degrees 

Suppose a lower temperature, say a few 
hundred thousand degrees, would start tl 
conversion to energy of some of the mass 
of hydrogen atoms (whether the common 
sort of mass one plus, or the double weight 


deuterium, or the 
Then the required 
might be provided by a fine metallic wire 
exploded by a shock of electricity. 

f the H-bomb was 
experiments t 


triple weight tritium) 


intense spot 


This possible trigger « 
forecast by exploding wir 
Mt. Wilson Observatory 
attempts were made 


earth the temperatures and the light of tl 


in the 1920's, when 


to duplicate here on 


stars. 

Such a non-A-bomb trigger might very 
well break the n onopoly that uranium now 
has on atomic bomb production Hydrogen 


world The 


ry drop of watet 


is widespread in th ordinary 


| J 
ind double sort is in eve 
Even less technological nations than. th 
United States and Russia might undertak 
H-bomb development with relatively lin 
ited resources 

For future power for industry, such pos 
hie devel . i 
sidie deveiopments may have more interest 
and promise to the world than for military 
might and destruction, if war can b 


voided. Fasie1 Starting ol the H-bomb 
fusion, or conversion of mass into energy 
if combined with control of the rate of 
{ 


fusion, would give a great new source of 
power for war and peace, unhampered by 
the scarcity of uraniun 

Experiments in 1949 from the Los Alamo 
AEC Laboratory actually produced power 
from the 


small scale. 


, 
fusion of hydrogen itoms on a 
Since work on the hydrogen 
bomb began well over a decade ago, even 
before the fission atomic bomb was proved 
practical, some very important and practi 
1 ’ ' 
cal developments may very well have been 
made and remain hidden under the cloak 
of atomic secrecy 

Such industrial and power applications of 
converting mass into energy via the hydro 
gen fusion reactions should be more impor 
tant than the making of bombs. But in the 
present state of the world a relatively easy 


and cheap H-bomb would obviously throw 


Ol real and Ipprenension mito Our mali 


tary and political ders than Russia’s pos 


ssion of the kind of super uranium-trig 
gered H-bomb we h issumed has been 
exp rxded 

If the public is given solid scientific facts 
of the sort that the famous Smyth report 
ot 1945 gave about the atomic bomb, pp 
h nsion bord 


ring upon public panic may 


by ivoided The heralded Oper tion Can 


dor may be sufhciently candid 


If the safety of the futur must dep nd 
upon the behavior of any small group in 
this compact world of our , we had better 
know the worst in order that we may, even 
thi lat build up psvchologt | detenses 
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BIOLOGY 
Embryos Develop in 
Eggs of Virgin Turkeys 


> LIVING, FATHERLESS embryos ha 
developed in 15 
perimental virgin turkey hens at the Agri 
ultural Research Center of the U. S. De 


Agriculture in Beltsville, Md., 


of all eyys laid by eX 


partment of 


it has been disc 


} 


This may be the first case of partheno 


genesis, which is the de velopm nt of em 
bryos without fertilization by the male, to 
e observed in birds or higher animals, Dr 
M. W. Olsen and S. J. Marsden of the Bu 
reau of Animal Industry report. Parthen« 
genesis is known to occur as far up the ant 


mal scale as frogs or even fish, but no 
higher, they said. 
In YS ot cases of fatherless embrvos, 
embryonic development was disorganized, 
translucent membrane simply spreading 


over part of all of the egg volk None of 
the embryos ever lived more than seven 
days, and usually stayed alive only tw 


This discovery may have Sig 


four days 

nificance for medical science. 
The scientists believe that the 

growth of tissue where none s|! 


ibnormal 
ould develop 
might be of interest to cancer research. It 


lance, tract 


able perhaps to the pituitary gland, ex 

plains the parthenogenic eggs, they say. 
With turkey eggs costing 25 cents each, 
the question of parthenog: nesis should be 
of interest to hatcherymen They hay 
number of 


is possible that hormone imba 


found a discouragingly large 
fertilelooking eggs never hatching out 
Actually, many of these fertile looking eggs, 
because of parthenogenesis, might never 
have been fertile at all. 
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PSYCHIATRY 





ScIiENCI 


Not Necessarily Commie 


Neither espousal of communism nor mental sickness, 
psychiatrists believe, are necessarily involved in signing of 


false confessions by POWs. 


> THE MEN and officers who vielded to 
terrific Communist pressure in POW camps 
ind signed false confessions or informed on 
fellow prisoners have not necessarily es 
poused communism and neither must they 
be considered mentally ill, in the opinion 
of psvehiatrist 

No one knows exactly how much mental 


' particular man can 
} 


torture and pressure 
withstand before he will give in to the 
mands made upon him, but 
ery man has his own limit beyond which 
his will must crack up. The process the 
vit through in POW camps 
! 


ck 
* 
Presumaolry 


y WCTE 


prriscnrye } 


may be compared with what psychologists 
call “conditioning. 
The remedy is “deconditioning.” In ex 


dogs, Dr. W. 


riments on conditioned 
Horsley Gantt of the Johns Hopkins Uni 
ersity School ot Medicine in Baltimore 
found that the best way to decondition his 
nimals was to take them out of their cag 


md remove them completely from the scen¢ 


of conditioning—away from all sights, 
sounds and smells associated with it 
If the “conversion” of the POW’s to 


Communism was not an intellectual proc 


ess, but the result of emotional pressure, 
lectures and arguments may be expected to 
have relatively little eflect On the other 


} 


wind, a single dramatic incident might be 


enough to straighten out a man’s mixed-up 
mind and fear of going home to friends 
and companions 

One colonel reported that just the sight 


frend who met him at 


ofan old and good 


Freedor 


Village holding a cap with his 
cagle on it was enough to dispel all his 
ippreh 

The ¢ 
tion” their prisoners by first reducing them 
physically by extreme fatigue, 
bright lights and constant questioning. The 


kept sitting on a 


nsion and contusion 


ommunists are known to “condi 
hunger, 
prisoner may by stool 
under bright lights and subjected to con 
stant haranguing until he is ready to sign 
invthing. Cardinal Mindszenty was said 
to have been kept standing for more than 
6% hours until his legs and feet were so 
swollen that he fell. 

Men have been kept in solitary confine 
ment until they reached the point where 
they were in abject despair and felt that no 
one would know or care what they signed 
or whether they lived or died. 

Favorite trick of the “brain washer” is to 
rouse and play upon any unconscious guilt 
feelings of his victim. This is pointed out 
by Dr. A. M. Meerloo, New York 
psychiatrist who has made a special study 
of brain-washing, confession-extorting tech 


niques that are used by all police states 


Jou st 





The prisoner is reminded of hostile feel 
ings he may have had as a child against a 
father unjustly or over 
strictly, or against a rival brother. Old, 
suppressed feelings of guilt are revived by 
accusations against fellow prisoners. 

Under the pressure of extreme emotion, 
and confused by his secret feelings of guilt, 
the prisoner may be to tell the dif 
ference between fantasied or suggested guilt 
and a real criminal act. With this confu 
sion produced in the mind, the prisoner 1s 
readied for the confession. He may not 
only avow his own crimes but may de 


who punished 


un. ble 


nounce his companions. 

Second step inthe 
prisoner is to train him to accept his own 
confession. False admissions are re-read, 
repeated, hammered into his brain. First 
his own statements are read to him, then 
statements of other prisoners accused of 
complicity with him. 

In the first step he was hypnotized by 


“pre essing” of the 


others. In the second step he is forced to 
hypnotize himself until he is weakened to 
the point of repeating all his admissions 
over and over when told to do so. 

In the third stage, the victim, completely 
confused and conditioned to accept his own 
guilt, is trained to bear false witness against 
himself and his companions. 

By this time he is completely without 
hope, all belief in a future. 

During the process of the conditioning, 
the brain washer may give narcotics to con 
fuse the prisoner’s mind. Stimulants may 
be given to prevent his escape into uncon 
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GEOLOGY 


Extinct Animals Roamed 
Alaska 12,000 Years Ago 


> EXTINCT ANIMALS \laska 
until about 12,000 years ago, Dr. Troy L. 
Pewe of the Geological Survey in_ Fair- 
banks, Alaska, reported to the Fourth 
Alaska Science Conference in Juneau. 

There were two glacial, or cold, periods, 
separated by a warm period in the Wiscon 
sin age, Which started about 100,000 years 
ago, his studies using radioactive carbon 
dating have shown. During each of the 
three periods, the last of which ended at 
least 12,000 years ago, the now-extinct ani- 
mals, such as mammoths, mastodons and 
bison, lived “in abundance,” Dr. Pewe re 
ported to the conference. 

The plants in Alaska during the central 
warm period were the same as found to- 


roamed 
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day. It was also, Dr. Pewe believes, 


favorable time for existence of man i 
Alaska.” 

Many geologists have thought that tl 
climate during the glacial period was t 
severe for animals, and that they died « 
then, but radiocarbon dating methods ha 
shown that the mammoth, mastodon an 
bison survived the last glacial period of t 
Wisconsin age before becoming extinct. 

Bison that have recently been introduce: 
“now live wild in central Alaska whe: 
winter temperatures are at least minus 7) 
degrees Fahrenheit,” Dr. Pewe pointed ou 
The climate in Alaska during the most r 
cent glacial advance, less than 12,000 or 
13,000 years ago, was somewhat similar : 
that of the present day. It was then tho: 
the permafrost and ice wedges now foun 
there were formed. 

Alaska’s mountains were formed and its 
placer gold laid down in the period fror 
about a million years ago to about 100,0 
years ago. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Anxiety State Chief 
Disease of Dentists 


> IF YOU are tense and uneasy when y 
go to your dentist, so apparently is yo 
dentist. You are probably afraid of being 
hurt. He is suffering from that vag 
uneasy feeling which psychiatrists term t! 
anxiety state. 

This anxiety state is the chief occupation 
disease of dentists, Dr. Arthur Bernstein a: 
Jacob L. Balk of Newark, N.J., report 
the American Dental Association. 

Their findings come from a study of 
dentists seen over a period of years at t 
Newark Clinical Group. 

\ state of anxiety was the most comm: 
condition found among the dentists. It 
present in almost half, 42.1°%, of the grou 
In contrast, only 12.394 of other patients 
the clinic suffered from the anxiety sta 

Next most common afflictions of 1 
dentists were stomach and intestinal d 
orders, with heart and blood vessel diseas 
ranking third. In this last respect, dentis 
seem to be more fortunate than doctors | 
medicine among whom heart and blo 
vessel diseases take a much higher toll. 

Science News Letter, October 10, 19 


ENGINEERING 
Rocket Motor Has Tons 
Of Real Get-Up-and-Go 


> A ROCKET propulsion motor just d 
veloped in Schenectady, N. Y., has tl 
power of two 2,000-horsepower locomotive 
This General Electric motor may be applic 
to aircraft, torpedoes, gliders, aircraft cat: 
pults and landing craft. 

It could be economically mass-produce 
and works on fuels that are plentiful, d: 
veloping ten tons of thrust at full thrott! 

Science News Letter, October 10, 19° 
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{BOR-SAVING DOLLIES—Rushing to complete the laying of two four- 


le sections of 20-inch pipe along the bottom of Mackinac Strait before 


winter freeze, contractors saved more than 100 miles of land clearing 
d ditching by crossing the 240-foot deep shipping channel with this sub- 


wine pipeline. 


The tires were used on pipe-launching devices that put 


pipe in the water at the rate of almost 1,000 feet per hour. 


YMOLOGY 


ce Tomb for Insects 


RASSHOPPER GLACIER, 


g oppers 11.000 
in the Beartooth Moun 

we im P County, Mont., 1s ser’ 

nt ! hatul museu 
I d storehou 
! nd fis] 

ntists recent found that great 
s of grasshopper re still plunging 


nto ICY cle iths in th 
Ashiev B. Gurney, | 4 Department 
\griculture entomologist, reported to the 


Montana glacier, 


thsonian Institution As the ice even 
releases the insects, local birds and 
igerly feed on the remains. 
\lthough at one time some authorities 
wht the bottom layers of the glaciated 
shoppers were several thousand years 
tests just completed on a small sam 
of these grasshoppers indicate they 
rht be 600 years old, although 300 years 
less seems more probable. These tests, 
iducted by Dr. W. F. Libby of the In 
tute of Nuclear Studies, University of 
icago, were made by the radiocarbon 
ting method, using the radiorctive car 
n-14 content of the insects’ boxes. 
The grasshoppers arrive at the glacier by 
after a journey of perhaps several hun 


d mul HI 

Opt ] | tT 
tists 

II lanation as. that 
' ' j ' , hang t 

m fain { r tl g| 
Grasshoppers like to fly only when tl 1 
Tr Swiftly dropping temperatur I 
sudden cloudine: ften make them fold 
their wings and land. Even though they 

iw be flying high alx the cold air overt 
the ice, they would feel the chilliness and 
ict accordingly. 

Within the glacier itself, only one gt 
hopper species has so far been identified 
( ‘alle d Vi l }} ip its Pile v7 ints Pv2¢ v7 é } lis 
it was well known in the 1870's and 1880's 
as a widespread migratory insect pest 
Other igratory species of grasshoppers 


have been found in fresh condition soon 
after landing on the surface ice and snow 
of the glacier 

Further study of Grasshopper Glacies 
should supply more of the basic facts 1 
lated to the history of modern North 
American glaciers as well as the movement 


of insect pests Dy air currents, Dr. Gurney 


states. 
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MEDICINE 


Aspirin Beats Antibiotics 
In Treating Colds, ‘Flu 


> AS MEDICINE for intlu i and ‘fu 
like colds, aspirin rates better on a time anc 
cost sis than tl intibiotu I illed 
dies, it ap report t 
/ 4 {? Vl f 
{ Sent ( 
| | stu ( ing an out 
t intlu i Ap is vinter at 
( ) \ir kor Base, Ill y Capt 


Philip N. Jones, May. Roy S 
mad Laeut. Phil R. Manning. D1 


n di rg tre lit 1 Ine 
t ry ‘ t St 
| Llospuit ( g 

Neath spirin nor nu 1 used 
rramivem and ervyt ' tually cures 

influenza or ‘Hu-like coids Ihe Arn 

doctors thin t of tu 150 patients | 
inth mit since test VA ! tl ide Oo 
i! ot dl tl t n influenza 
it condiuon 

Patients getti pirin had ! t 
peratul on th rage, in 30 whi 
those getting terramycin had normal ten 
peratures in 41 hours, and those gettng 
ryvthromycin im 42. hours Normal ten 
peratul Wa ul a is igh of recovery 
11K it could be mea ured ma ince pa 
tients felt entrely well wl 1 tl tempera 

back to not 

While Il o1 ours diflerence in reco 
ing trom an attack ol flu or a feverish 
cold 1s not great, the doctor: point out that 
the quicker recoveries can with a much 

iper medicine. An aspirin tablet ¢ 

jut one cent, W capsule rl 


it retail for about 35 cents and a 


tablet of erythromycin costs 32 cents 
Whether t inubiotics prevented devel 
pment of condary bacterial intection 
suuld not be t d trom th tudy None ot 
the patients, regardless of what medicine 
got, cle eloped any sucl complication 
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MEDICINE 


1954 Will See Big 
Polio Vaccine Trials 


> MASS PRODUCTION of a trial vac 
cine against polio and the “staging of the 
largest validity test (of the vaccine’s worth ) 
involving human beings in the history of 
the world” has been set for next year, 1954 

Basil O'Connor, president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in New 
York, so States in a letter to editors asking 
for cooperation in the 1954 March of Dimes 
fund-raising campaign. 

The sum of $7,500,000 will be needed in 
1954 alone for the vaccine production and 
trials, Mr. O’Connor says In addition, 
$19,000,000 will be invested in gamma 
globulin which, “at least through next 
summer, will remain our only stopgap 
holding action against paralytic polio.” 

Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 




















BACTERIOLOGY 
Animal Ailments Due to 
Same Type of Bacteria? 


> SUCH’ ANIMAL maladies as_ fowl 
cholera, swine plague, rabbit snuffles, cet 
tain respiratory diseases in cattle, sheep, 
goats and buffaloes, and even certain rare 
cases of human meningitis, may all stem 
from a common source. 

This has been suggested in research by 
Drs. David Rifkind and Samuel Pickett of 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
bacteriology department. 

The source 1s a bactertum that has been 
carried under the general classification of 
the “animal” group of Pasteurella 

Strains of Pasteurella were collected from 
munals all over the world Detailed bio 
ogi ind chemical studies indicated 
ther were only two types of bacteria in 
the group. One type was so rare as t 
uggest that only the other was a major 
offender 

‘Practical significance of this is that it 

v simphty treatment of such diseases 


nong animals,’ the scientists reported 
For example, if penicillin is found to be 
eflective against fowl! cholera, there would 
good reason to hope it would be equally 
etlect iwainst the other diseases. Pre 
viously, each of the diseases has been 


treated as if caused by a different organ 
ism.” 

The study is considered more significant 
in relation to veterinary medicine than to 
human medicime, as cases of human menin 
gitis caused by Pasteurella are verv rare 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Cancer Chief Disease 
Killer of Teen-Agers 


> CHIEF DISEASE that kills boys and 
girls in their teens is cancer. Ranking next 

tl group of diseases of the heart, in 
luding rheumatic fever 

Nevertheless, the teens are “the health 
iest vears of life,” statisticians of the Metro 
politan Lite Insurance Company in New 
York report 

The major threat to teen-age life” are 
deatl from violence, chiefly accidents, the 
tatisticians find from study of the com 
pany's White industrial policyholders. 

The chance of accidental death rises 
steadily through the tecn-age period, but 


the hazard is much greater for boys than 
tor girls Thus in 1950-1952, the death 
rate trom accidents tor girls doubled from 
wes 13-14 to 18-19 years, when it reached 


14.7 per 100,000; the death rate for boys 
ilmost tripled over the same age range, 
rea hing i level of 85.7 per 100,000 at 18-19, 

Motor vehicle accidents are the leading 
cause of accidental death among teen-agers, 
ind increase rapidly in relative importance 
during this period of life. At ages 18-19, 
motor vehicle fatalities accounted for al 
most twothirds of all accidental deaths 
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among bows, and for about four-fifths of 


those among girls. 
Among teen-age boys, drowning ranked | fr 
second as a cause of accidental death, with 


firearms third and occupational accidents 

fourth. Violent deaths are primarily re- 

sponsible for the large excess of male over 

female mortality during the teen-age years,  SIOCHEMISTRY 

the statisticians found. Two Chemical Teams 
Almost six percent of deaths among girls ee 

of 18 and in due to pregnancy and Report New Antibiotic 

childbirth. This apparently reflects the re- 

cent tendency to early marriage and parent ® A POTENT, new antibiotic, mad 











hood. baring the basic chemical skeleton of 
Mental and emotional problems “loom drugs terramycin and aureomycin, has 
larger than ever before.” discovered. 
\ high proportion of teen-agers have The chemical, which has proved a 


poor teeth and defective vision and many, against a wide variety of disease-ca\ 
particularly girls, show the effects of poor bacteria in laboratory tests, is describe 
habits. Drs. Lloyd H. Conover, Walter T. \ 
Science News Letter, October 10,1953 land, Charles R. Stephens, Frederic 
Pilgrim and Arthur R. English of ( 
ENGINEERING Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 
“Aluminum Skyscraper” The new anubiotic, called tetracy: 
pe was shown in test tube studies to par!|) 
Breaks Steel Skyline the activity of Terramycin against gern 
associated with such ailments as  typlioi 
> AN ALUMINUM intruder has thrust fever, boils and urinary tract infections 
itself into the skvline in the city of iron Tetracycline also was active in the test 
ind. steel—Pittsburgh. against microorganisms linked with suc 

It is a skvscraper 410 feet tall which, ex. dliseases as bronchial pneumonia and “strep 
cept for its basic steel framework, is essen- sore throat, the Pfizer scientists say. N 
tially aluminum. It is the lightest building tials on animals or humans are reported 

The antibiotic activity of tetracyclir 
simultaneously described by a team of 
searchers of the American Cyanamid ( 
pany’s Lederle Laboratories Division, P 
River, N. Y., in the Journal of the Amer: 
Chemical Society. 

Participating in the Lederle work, 
ducted independently of the Pfizer stu:ies 
were Dr. J. H. Williams, Dr. James H 
Boothe, J. Morton II, J. P. Petisi and R ¢ 
Wilkinson, 


chetarv 


of its size in the world. 

It is more than that: the building is the 
world’s first “aluminum skyscraper.” Its 30 
floors of offices are warmed and cooled by 
aluminum panels in the ceilings. Its lights 
are hooked to aluminum wires. Water 
gushes through aluminum pipes. 

The building belongs to the Aluminum 
Company of America. Designed before the 
Korean War, the building’s main purpose 
is to dramatize the role aluminum can play 
in heavy construction. 

One of the building’s most outstanding 
features is its skin-like outer wall. Made of PSYCHOLOGY 


aluminum paneling, the wall was easily Lasting Love Not Blind 


fastened to the framework from inside. h 
When Mates Rate Mat«s 


The interior wall literally was sprayed 
into place from a pneumatic nozzle. Made 
of perlite, a special lightweight concrete, it ¥® LASTING LOVE is not blind. 
was built up on aluminum lath and metal This was shown when Dr. Ros 
reinforcing bars in a series of four one-inch Dymond, a University of Chicago psyc 
layers. Four-man spraying crews were able gist, studied 15 couples who had been 
to complete these back-up walls of the ried for an average time of over ten } 
building at about four floors a week. Husbands and wives were asked t 
The building’s windows also are unusual out a questionnaire twice, first as 
in design. Built into the tops of the alumi- — would answer the questions themselves, 
num outer-wall panels, the windows pivot second as they thought their mates w 
360 degrees about a vertical axis. This reply to the same queries. Eight of 
permits window washers to scrub the out- couples reported that they were happ\ 


} 
side of the window while working inside gether. The other seven were unhapp 
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the building. their marriage. 
The building sports 310,000 square feet of The happy group were significantly 1 


rentable floor space above the first floor. To accurate in predicting what their n 
support this office area, only 6,500 tons of — would answer than the unhappy coup! 
structural steel were required. In compari- This shows, Dr. Dymond concludes, 
son, an older building in Pittsburgh 24 husbands and wives who love each « 
stories high with 317,000 square feet of most dearly also understand each other 
rentable area required 10,000 tons of struc- Ir also explodes another adage: Ignor 
tural steel in its framework. is not bliss. 
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TERINARY MEDICINE 
“Mystery” Disease Is 
Attacking Cattle in West 


>» A WINTER “mystery” disease of young 
ttle has struck western cornbelt states, the 
erican Veterinary Medical Association 
learned. 
lhe disease causes death in most cases. 
itbreaks so far have fortunately been 
ited. It has been studied in about 50 
rds by Drs. F. K. Ramsey and W. H. 
ivers of the veterinary division of Iowa 
te College. 
[he disease, they said, usually affects 
ly a few young cattle in each herd and 
; some of the characteristics of a former 
ystery condition, hyperkeratosis, once 
lled X-disease. 
Symptoms of the disease listed in the 
oort included ulcers on the nostrils, muz- 
lips and mouth. Ulcers also were 
ind in the stomach and intestines of most 
The disease was marked by drooling, 
urs, emaciation and depression. 
This disease is not contagious but the 
use has not yet been found. 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


ECHNOLOGY 
Sonar Set Finds Fish 
And Aids Navigation 


>» A SONAR set to replace the “educated 
ruesses” of fishermen has been developed. 

The set not only pictures schools of fish 
n a television-like screen, but reveals the 
size of the school, where it is, which way it 
s going and how fast it is traveling. 

Called the Sea Scanar, the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell device embodies the same sonar 
principle used successfully during World 
War II. However, the advantage of the 
Sea Scanar is said to be in its flexibility. It 
can “look” from side to side of the ship, and 
up and down as well. 

The electronic device also aids navigation 
through tricky waters by showing every ob- 
struction from seaweed to sand bars. Like 
onventional sonar, it also will measure 
he water depth beneath the boat. 

Tiny bursts of sound too shrill to be 

ard by the human ear are beamed into 
the water from the scanning device. When 
the sound waves strike an object of density 
different from that of water, they are re- 
flected to the ship. 

The reflected waves are amplified and 
pictured on a cathode-ray tube. At the 
ime time an audible signal calls attention 
to the echo. Objects such as ships and con 


crete walls produce a sharp “ping,” but 
sand bars make scratchy loudspeaker noises. 
The Sea Scanar can probe 1,600 feet 
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ahead of the boat to reveal channel hazards 
for the navigator to avoid, or to indicate 
schools of fish. Its working range also can 
be adjusted to 800- and 400-feet distances. 
If desired, it can be made to cover only a 
90- or 45-degree area instead of a 180 de 
gree sweep from side to side. When a 
switch is flipped, the device automatically 
tracks schools of fish. 

From the picture on the screen, fisher 
men can tell where to set their nets and 
when to pull them in for a maximum catch. 

The Canadian whaling vessel, the Nah 
mint, captured three whales during the first 
week the device was in operation 

Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


ENGINEERING 
British Detector Finds 
Reinforcing Rods 


> BRITISH ENGINEERS have developed 
a machine that locates reinforcing rods in 
set concrete. 

Design engineers at Kolectric Ltd., Lon 
don, report that construction 
using the device can double check on rein 
forcing rod positions after the concrete 
has been poured. This whether 
the rods worked out of position while the 
concrete was filling the forms. 

Called the “Covermeter,” the device op 
erates on an principle. 
Alternating current is fed into a probe 
held over the concrete. The current acts 
upon one leg of a U-shaped core of metal, 
making an electromagnet of it. A coil is 
wound around the other leg and indicates 
the nearness of 
amount of current induced in it 

Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


engineers 


reveals 


electromagnetic 


reinforcing rods by the 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Vanishing Wilderness 
Tribes to Be Studied 


> TO GET a good look at honest to-go vl 
ness wilderness tribes before western civil 
ization gets to them is the purpose of a two 
man expedition into Thailand, once known 
as Siam. 

Detached cultures such as exist in the 
wilds of Thailand are disappearing because 
of spreading outside influences, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, which is 
sponsoring the trip, finds. Robert W. 
Weaver, ethnologist, and Thomas L. Good 
man, geographer, will record on film and 
tape as many as possible of the little-studied 
cultures of native peoples in Thailand’s 
wilderness areas, and also collect artifacts. 

Special feature of the expedition will be 
a study of the natives during the rain- 
drenching monsoon period from May to 
September. The scientists will be in fringe 
areas during this period where the rain, 
though still heavy, will not interfere with 
their work. The scientists will be the first 
to observe how the natives there adjust 
their lives to the torrential rains. 

Science News Letter, October 19, 1953 


MARINE BIOLOGY 

Fossil Fish Missing 
Link in Man’‘s Evolution 
> THI 


Madagascar, third coelacanth ever 


“LIVING fossil” fish caught off 
found, 
should yield more secrets as “missing link” 
in man’s evolution from sea creatures 

The two previous dawn-age fish were not 
very fresh when thev were studied by 
scientists. 

This rare fish has the longest lineage of 
any vertebrate animal. The new fish, as 
an actual survivor of a long-gone geologic 
age, should allow us to test our deductions 
concerning man’s evolution, which hereto 
fore have had to be made from dry bones 
alone, Dr. David Dunkle, 
of paleontology at the Smithsonian Insti 
tution, told Science Service. 

The coelacanth is a rather big fish, dark 


associate curator 


blue in color, with a metallic luster and big, 
goggle eyes. It has two back fins, the 
forward one having two sections, or lobes, 
which in a sense resemble crude limbs. 
The family of lobe-finned fishes are be 
lieved to have given rise to amphibians, the 
first true, four-legged, partly land animals, 
of which frogs and newts are examples. 
The ancient group of lobe-finned fishes 
is known as the crossopterygians. 
they were thought extinct, ther 
mon name for the family. 
originated in the Devonian age, about 
100,000,000 years ago. Their nearest rela 
ibundant are the 


> 
Because 
is no com 


These fishes 


tives among fish still 


j 


sturgeons and the bowlfish, or dogfish, of 


the Great Lakes and other freshwater 
bodies. 
The coelacanth (pronounced — seal-a 


kanth) is believed to have remained rela 
tively unchanged in th 
brain and other soft parts of its head. These 


soft parts were missing in the other two 


formation of its 


was caught in 
1952. (See 


specimens, one of which 
1938 and the other in Dec 
SNL, Jan. 17, p. 38 
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INVENTION 


Helmet-Mounted Pistol 
Is Fired by Blowing 


> ALBERT B. De Salardi, now deceased, 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa., applied for a patent in 
1949 to protect his helmet-mounted pistol 
designed to permit soldiers to shoot at an 
enemy while cutting barbed wire, carrying 
equipment or digging foxholes at the same 
time. 

Easily detached from the helmet, the 
pistol 1s fired when the soldier blows into 
a tube running to his mouth. The recoil 
of the weapon is absorbed and evenly dis 
tributed to the head by sponge-rubber lin 
ing inside the helmet. The pistol is aimed 
when the wearer moves his head so that 
the cross-hair optical sighting system falls 
upon the enemy. The invention received 
patent No. 2,651,872 

Science News Letter, October 10, 1753 
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Leaves Brighten Autum 


When summer ends in a shower of leaves, the brilliant 
colors of autumnal foliage are unmasked by the fading of 
stronger green of living chlorophyll. Earth’s fertility renewed. 


See Front Cover 
By WATSON DAVIS 


BRIGHT colors of autumn leaves 
admires have actually been 
Every leaf, no matter 
during the verdant 
growing within it the bright 
colors that appt ir WV he n the shorter, cooler 


> THE 
which everyone 
there all summer 


brilliantl 


how 


vy green 


season, has 


days bring the changes to autumn foliage. 
One of the that 
leaves when autumn comes 1s 
breakdown of the chlorophyll. 
terial is involved in capturing the summer 
sunlight. It uses its energy to transform 
the carbon dioxide of the air and the water 
soil into food. The sugar, starch 


changes occurs in the 
C hemical 


This ma 


from the 


and protein thus make green growing 
things luscious food for animals 
At the coming of autumn a chemical 


transformation takes place in the leaf as 
liquid foodstuffs of its 
into its limbs and trunk. The 
the all-important chlorophyll, 


the tree puts the 


foliage back 

green matter, 
breaks down and 
bright leaf colors that have been hidden in 
unmasked and 


becomes colorless The 


the growing season become 
shine forth. 


] 


chemical com 


Two general classes of 


pounds are responsible for the coloration of 


the dying leaves These are 
the yellows, and 


carotinoids, 


which are responsible for 


anthocyanins, which gives the reds ind the 
purples 
Chlorophyli Masks Colors 

The carotinoid pigments present in all the 


leaves do not ha hance to show them 


selves when, during the summer, the 


chlorophyll, with its abundant green color 
ing, is dominant 

Chlorophyll is always being both formed 
and destroyed in leaves, but in autumn de 
struction goes on faster than 
finally reducing it to a low point that per 


rotinoids to be seen. If 


formation, 


mits the yellow « 
no other masking pigment is present, such 


leaves become pure yellow or orange, like 


tuliptree, willow and sassafras. 
The other class of pigments, the antho 
With 


purple-leaved or 


cyanins, are dissolved in the cell sap. 
the exception of a few 
bronze-leaved plants, these pigments are 
also concealed by the more abundant 
chlorophyll, and themselves only 
when it has been sufficiently broken down. 
At the same time, certain changes in the 


content of the leaves may 


show 


carbohydrat 


cause an actual increase in the amount of 
the anthocyanins present. Thus we get the 
strong reds and purples of sumac, black- 
berry, sweet-gum, the oaks, etc. 

l'rees like maples, which sometimes show 
1 gorgeous mottling of yellows and reds, 
may have local patches of anthocyanins 
masking out the carotinoid ground-color. 

Combinations of the purples, purple-reds, 
oranges and true reds make all the varied 
colors we find in autumn leaves—and in the 
skins of autumn fruits as well. Leaves of 
a clear yellow, such as you sometimes find 
on hard maples, have no purple pigment in 
the sap. Leaves of a strong, deep wine-red 
are colored by a combination of purple sap- 
pigment and red carotin in the cells. The 
changes that may be rung on this color 
chime are literally endless. 

Even more remarkable than the wonder 
of leaf coloring, though much less con- 
spicuous, is the provision made by the 
leaves for their falling off. They do not 
just snap off and drop, as a dead twig 
That would leave the tree covered 
with thousands of tiny, open wounds 
through which bacteria and fungus spores 


might 


END OF A SEASON—To the tree shedding its foliage after a growing 


season, autumn is but a natural turning point. 


might enter, thus causing disease and decay. 
At the point where the leaf-stem is later 
to detach itself from the twig, a double 
layer of specialized, corky cells forms, 
finally cutting off the sap flow to and from 
the leaf. When it is complete, the union 
between the two layers becomes dried out 
and weak, and finally a little puff of winc 
finishes the job, letting the dead leaf drift 
down to earth, as shown on the cover of thi: 
week’s Science News Letter. 

Botanists have given this double layer 
special name, “absciss layer.” But that i: 
only Latin for cut-off layer, and that is ex 
actly what its function is. The tree or shrul 
is thus able to bandage its wounds befor¢ 
they actually exist. That is a trick that 
surgeons and first-aiders would give a good 
deal to be able to do for humans. 


Bonfires Rob Soil 


Poetically there may be sadness because 
leaves must die, fall from the trees and 
molder in the earth. Such a view does not 
fit in with the cycle of life in forest and 
field. The dead leaves must return to the 
soil the substances that the soil originally 
gave them, if the earth is to remain fruitful 
and new crops of leaves are to be pro 
duced in succeeding springs. 

Leaves, despite their beauty and_bril 
liance, become a nuisance when they fal 





The living plant prepares 


for winter ahead and the spring that lies beyond. 
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to the ground. The brisk autumn chill 
may be pleasantly warmed by bonfires of 
leaves, but this mode of leaf disposal is 
frowned upon by firemen, health officials 
and good gardeners. There is a real danger 
of setting off forest or field fires when 
leaves are carelessly burned. A little smoke 
may give a spicy odor to the autumn air, 
but too often leaf-burning pollutes the at- 
mosphere with smoke and smog. The real 
crime of burning leaves is that they can- 
not then be used in the green growth of 
future years. 


Life Giving Humus 


Trees are the reincarnations of their 
own dead forebears. Without the decay- 
ing leaves of yesteryear and the moldering 
logs and stumps of the last generation, 
there would not be life enough in the soil 
to sustain the new trunks that grow out 
of it. 

The mass of dead but life-giving material 
is called humus. The enriching processes 
of the forest soils are actually different from 
those of garden and field. In open spaces 
bacteria largely attend to the task of re- 
turning dead things to the dust whence 
they came, but in the forest the work is 
done primarily by fungi. A large share is 
done by the higher fungi, the large showy 
plants that we call mushrooms, which are 
sometimes edible and sometimes poisonous. 

Bacteria do play a small part, and insects, 
millepedes, worms and microscopic forms 
do their share. The dark world of the 
humus upon the floor of the forest is really 
a seething complex of life. 

Getting rid of the leaves in yard and 
garden tempts the tidy householder to use 
the torch or otherwise dispose of leafy lit- 
ter, but the cult of the compost heap is 
growing. More and more, where there is 
space for it, this place for the regeneration 
of fertile material will be found tucked 
away unobtrusively and frugally. 

The dead leaves can be pt covered 
with a layer of soil, and in not many 
months, almost by the time a new growing 
season comes, the nuisance of fall can be 
converted into the fertile humus so much 
needed in spring. 
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PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Plant Hormone Checks 
Tumor-Like Growths 


> A POTENT, new plant “hormone,” 
which helps plants to grow normally, was 
reported to the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences meeting at Madison, Wis. 

R. H. Roberts and Miss B. Esther Struck- 
meyer, University of Wisconsin horticul- 
turists, have found that the hormone has 
the physiological property of regulating 
some tumor-like growths made by plants. 
The hormone is as yet only partly identified 
chemically. 

The hormone was isolated during investi- 
gations conducted to find the growth sub 
stance which causes plants to blossom. The 
new hormone appears in plants at the time 
the blossom stage starts. 

The scientists found the hormone would 
inhibit heavy callus growth in wounded 
plants with resulting smooth healing. Many 
chemicals or so-called growth regulators 
cause distortion of plant growth. An exam- 
ple is the weed-killer 2,4-D. The new hor- 
mone will inhibit the injurious effects of 
this growth substance. It actually has the 
effect of keeping tissues normal and pre- 
venting uncontrolled division of cells. 

This may be interesting in cancer research 
and the possible role of the new plant hor- 
mone in animal tumor work is being in- 
vestigated. 

Research in the use of the hormone is 
being handicapped because it is not water 
soluble. Injections in plants to date have 
been in crystalline form. A search is being 
made for a way to convert the substance 
into a more soluble form. 

Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


0 SUCCULENT PLANTS by A. Bertrand. Their 
cultivation and classification. Profusely illustrated. 75 


O PLANT DISEASES in Orchard, Nursery and Gar- 
den Crops by Ernest Gram and Anna Weber. Produced 
for the first time in an English edition from Plantes- 
yedomme by two Danish horticultural experts; a Dan- 
ish work of world-wide reputation. Lliustrated. $18.50 
() THE SOCIAL INSECTS by O. W. Richards, D.Sc 
Dr. Richards shows that the scientific approach has 
been able to lay bare far more of wonder and amaze- 
ment than speculation or legend. ‘‘Warmly commend- 
ed’’—Julian Huxley. Illustrated 5 
O ALONG THE GREAT RIVERS by Gordon Coo- 
Rf r. The Nile, the Zambesi, the = the Ganges, 
furray, Volga, Danube, Mississippi, Lawrence and 
Amazon—these are the great rivers which the author 
has chosen to describe: the stories of their lives from 
source to mouth, their antiquarian and legendary lore, 
and the peoples and places on their banks. ———e 


[) SPADEWORK IN ARCHAEOLOGY by Sir Leon- 
ard Woolley. There is no name among archaeologists 
better known than that of Sir Leonard Woolley. The 
ten volume is a collection of reminiscences ae 
tratec . 

] OUR NEIGHBOR WORLDS by V. A. Firsoff. A 
survey of the solar system in conformity with the 
most recent information is used as a basis for a care- 





ful investigation of interplanetary travel — 

.00 
(1) NUCLEAR PHYSICS by Werner Heisenberg 
Deals, among other things, with Bohr’s theory, the 
periodic system and the extra-nuclear structure of 


atoms. The main subject of the book includes radio- 
activity, the binding energy of nuclei, nuclear struc 
ture, artificially induced nuclear transmutations and 
with the methods of observation and of producing nu 
clear transmutations. The work concludes with some 
account of the practical applications of nuclear physics. 
With 18 halftone illustrations and 32 line illustra- 
tions 

CL) CURIOUS CREATURES by Erna Pinner. The 
author gives examples of curious behavior in the 
struggle for food, in nest-building, in paternal nursing: 
she shows us birds that cannot fly and four-footed 
animals that can; creatures which, either for protec- 
tion or for aggression, make themselves appear what 
they are not; creatures living on other creatures for 
better or for worse; creatures ranking as oom in 
their own are sphere. Illustrated. 5 
O THE REBIRTH D DESTINY OF ISRAEL by 
David Ben Gurion. s victory dreamed of for centuries 
is described in the words of its chief architect, one of 
the greatest pioneers of the Jewish rebirth. 10.00 
(1) HISTORICAL ASPECTS OF ORGANIC EVOLU- 
TION by Philip G. Fothergill. The literature on evo- 
lution in all its branches is extensive, but so far there 
has been no book dealing with the ‘‘evolution of evolu- 
tion’’—that is, with the gradual development of the 
concept of biological change through the ages, and its 
application in various stages of man’s understanding 
of the physical world. Dr. Fothergill’s book is a 
serious ry ‘, A fill this requirement a. 00 
E TWENTIETH CENTURY 


1 GEOG IN TH 
by elon Tether Twenty specialists explore the 
growth, fields, techniques, aims, and trends of modern 
geoge yhy $8.7 
WAVES AND TIDES by R. C. H. Russell and 
D H. Macmillan. For all those interested in the sea, 
hae oy for pleasure or professionally $6.00 
C1) THE COMPOSITION AND ASSAYING or, wtinda 
ERALS by John Stewart-Remington and Dr ilfrid 
Francis. The book is intended to be a guide - ‘min 


eralogy. The crystalline forms of numerous metallic 
minerals are referred to in the descriptions of the ores 
mentioned. 

O E WORLD AS I SEE IT by Albert Einstein 
Professor Einstein's first general book, in which he set 
forth his thoughts on life, on the world about him, 
and on his scientific labors. Charming, witty, shrewd 
observations and intimate revelations $2.75 
[) A CONCISE ISTORY OF ASTRONOMY by 
Peter Doig, F.R.A.E. A new volume which provides 
a comprehensive and concise account of the develop 
ment of Astronomy from earliest times to the present. 


0 ARCTIC SOLITUDES by Admiral Lord Mount 
evans. A concise history of the expeditions which have 
ventured in search of wre North-East and North-West 
Passages, and of the North Pole itself; from the early 
explorers like Davis and Hudson, through the great 
achievements of Nansen and Amundsen to the modern 
on enE of the pole by_air. Illustrated 4.50 
LosT HARAO by Leonard Cottrell 
How the secret of the resting places of the Pharoahs 
was discovered——the incredible vision which greeted 
those who first gazed on the Tutankhamun discoveries, 
and the far-reaching effect of the discovery of the 
Rosetta stone on the history of Egyptology are just a 
part of this amazing story which will bring to its 
readers a new understanding of the romance and fasci 
nation of Ancient Egypt. Illustrated $6.00 
[) SCIENCE AND M N’S BEHAVIOR by Trigant 
Burrow. The author presents a completely fresh, bio- 
logical approach to the problem of behavior disorder, 
individual and social. $ 
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- Books of the Week 


books received for review since last week's issue are listed. 
send a remittance to cover retail price (postage will 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Request free 


For the editorial information of our readers, 
For convenient purchase of any U. S. book in print, 
be paid) to Book Department, Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
publications direct from publisher, not from Science Service 





ANNUAL Ri HE Boarp or Rece> flood control inevitably entails conflict; it is 
SMITI N | on: Show g the intensified when the river crosses state lines 
O Expe t nd Condition of th Conflict in the Connecticut valley is typical of 
Institution for the Year Ended June 3 1 political struggles of the Franklin Roosevelt era. 
A. Wet Secreta Govt. Printing Office, 
$2.7 S | articles 1a va Franz Boas The Science of Man in the 
i itaine n an Making—Melville J. Herskovits Scribner's, 
\ 131 p., $2.5 A leading anthropologist tells 
the story of the life of a colleague and the 
BIlocHEM GY F NuTRI influence of his ideas on our thinking about 
) \ im ( H Bourne in he pe ples 
( V. K I lcaden P 569 
S I vork e attempt Great MEN oF Science: A History of Scien 
g book ost tific Progress—Philipp Lenard—British Bool 
nportant part ft t amount of 1 Centre, 389 p., illus., $3.25, translated from the 
i f 2d German edition. Something about the lives 
ind work of leading scientists from Pythagoras 
CHROMATO METHOD F INORGAN ¥f Samos to Friedrich Hasenohrl of Vienna 
ANALY W » R ence to PVP I 
Chromatogr F. H. | ind J. F. W HANDBOOK oF SELECTED Biotocicat REFER 
McOmik | , 19 i > ENCES ON WATER PoLLUTION CONTROL, SEWAGE 
rovidin n tion to the subject in not [TREATMENT AND WaTER TREATMENT—William 
nathet uf c ind iough practi M. Ingram—Govrt. Printing Office. Publi 
eta t . nh pertorm N Health Service Publication No. 214, 66 p., illus., 
periment paper, 3 cents Reterence selected largely fo 
their availability and their potential usefulness 
CoMMUNICA N I Cave Writing ¢ to those not trained narily in biolog 
Tel »---] I I helor—Ha ’ 
Bra 16 5 > . ok for ch Harvarp Case Histories InN EXPERIMENTAI 
telling wont the va of conveying Science: Case 7, Pasteur ind Tyndall's Study 
thoug! hat have d by man throughout yf Spontaneous Generation James’ Bryant 
histor Conant, Ed.—Harvard University Press, 61 p.., 
paper $1.25 These case studies are intended 
ENRICHING THE YEA homas C., Desmond, for the student of the social sciences who needs 
( nan—New ) State | t Legislative to be able to relate developments in the natural 
Comn ¢ j Y } {ging, 199 p sciences to those in other fields 
llu pape cop tree upon request 
irect to Senat Thomas ( Desmond HEALTH MANpowerR Source Book: 2, Nurs 
Broadw Newburgh, N. Y Specialists here ing Personnel—Helen G. Tibbitts and Eugene 
report on the progre nade recent towa Levine—Govt. Printing Office, 88 p., paper, 40 
niargir im tanding of aging persons an cents. General hospitals employ four times as 
the main pl a t late I many nurses per patient today as in 1938, but 
modern techniques demand more of the nurse. 
Fipput ( Ma Adrian H 1 
House, 44 P., J 2 4 nature story ! HicH JUNGLEs AND Low Archie Carr—Uni 
hildren versity of Florida Press, 226 p., illus., $4.50. An 
invitation to ramble with the naturalist author 
FLoop Con nu | tics: The Connecticut among the delights of the tropic jungles. 
Ri r V lem }27-195 William 
Edward | iburg Harvard Ur How Nations See Facun Orner: A Study in 
Press, 339 p., illus., $ . In any va Public Opinion—William Buchanan and Had 
tl vuthor t t, the ttempt to provide ley Cantril—University of Illinois Press, 220 p.., 






= -IN 30 MINUTES! 


2 IF the news is important to you or your 

organization; if you want it unbiased, 
stripped of sensationalism . In short, 
if you want just the FACTS of what's 
happening in every field of human activ- 
ity, you need FACTS ON FILE! Eight 
8%” x 11” pages weekly containing over 
100 hours of news reading boiled down to 
25-35 minutes . . . 1,100,000 words re- 
duced to only 10,000! 


THE CURRENT COPY ... yours for just 
3¢. Now—see for yourself why author John 
Gunther calls FOF ‘‘valuable beyond 
words”. Simply send a 3¢ stamp for the cur- 
rent issue to FACTS ON FILE, Dept. 88-10, 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


FACTS ON FILE 


$5.00. Results of a public opinion survey con- 
ducted by UNESCO in nine countries to find 
out what people of various nations think of 


each other and whether the “bi-polar world” 
is a reality. 

How To Print Posters: A Process Developed 
at the Regional Fundamental Education Centre 


for Latin America—Jerome Oberwager 
UNESCO's Education Clearing House, 28 p., 
illus., paper, limited number free upon request 


direct to publisher 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris 
16°, France. Describing a process developed 
Patzcuaro for use in connection with the litera 
campaign. It makes possible the quick an 
cheap production of posters. 


HuMowur AND HUMANISM IN CHEMISTRY —Joh 


Read—British Book Centre, 388 p., illus., $4.5: 
These miscellaneous notes in lighter vein de 
with much more than chemistry 


RELATIONSHIPS IN Hic 

Hebden and Ralph S 
Academy of Sciences — Na 
tional Research Council, Highway Research 
3oard Bulletin 66, 15 p., paper, 30 cents. The 
principles suggested in this bulletin are drawn 
largely from a recently completed pilot stud 
in Maryland. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAI 
AFFaIrs—Norman 
Lewis — National 


WAY 


ARQUEOLOGICAS EN LA Sa 
CotomBia (CuLTuRA CHIB 
cHa)—Emil W. Haury and Julio Cesar Cubillos 
University of Arizona Press, 104 p., illus., 
$1.00. These people are frequently con 
have had one of the three highest 
native cultures of Central and South America 
but the study reported here indicates the im 
portance was probably greatly exaggerated. Re 
port in Spanish with summary in English. 


INVESTIGACIONES 
BANA DE Bocora, 


paper, 


sidered to 


ATION OF WIND Forces on HiGHw 
S. Vincent—National Academy 
Sciences—Nati Research Council, Highw 
Research Board Special Report 10, 30 p., illu 
cents. Report of tests conducted 


INVESTIG 
BripGEes—G. 





onal 


paper, 60 
scale models 

KEEPING CHICKENS IN Caces: A Descriptio: 
of the Outdoor Individual Cage System of Pou! 
try Management as Developed Mainly in South 
ern Yr yper nia—Roland Hartman—Hartman 
3d ed., 237 p., illus., $3.50. A working manual 
for mot ymen. 


Lire AND WorkK or SIGMUND FRrReEvp: 
1, The Formative Years and the Great 


THE 
Volume 


Discoveries 1856-1900 —Ernest Jones — Bas: 
Books, 428 p., illus., $6.75. Not intended as a 


popular biography of Freud, the aim of this 
relate Freud’s personality and the 
experiences of his life to the development of 


work is to 


his ideas. 


Rounds — Holiday 
$2.25. A story for chil 
muskrat who had been 
forest fire and had 
terrain. 


Lone Muskrat — Glen 
House, 124 p., illus., 
dren about an 
driven from his home by 


to establish new quarters in strange 


old 


Macuines THatT Burtt America — Roger 
Burlingame—Harcourt, Brace, 214 p., $3.5¢ 
Telling the story of such basic inventions as th 
production line, the spinning jenny, cotton gin 
McCormick reaper and _ six-shooter. 


Tue Mars Proyect—Wernher Von Braun— 
University of Illinois Press, 91 p., illus., $3.95 
Space travel, says the author, a rocket engineer, 
cannot be attained by any back-yard inventor, 
no matter how ingenious, but only by the co 
ordinated work of scientists, technicians and 

(See p. 238) 
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What General Electric people are saying 


C. W. LaPIERRE 


Mr. LaPierre is 
General Manager 
bine Division 


Vice President and 
Aircraft Gas Tur- 


ee 


In my opinion, research and 
development organizations, 
ing our many capable universities, 
should always be primarily in- 
terested in exploration which leads 
to establishing They 
should not attempt, by themselves, 
aviation 


includ- 


principles. 
to direct the course of 
progress. For example, they should 
establish the operating limits on a 
particular material or the relative 
merits of different thermodynamic 
cycles. But they should not try to 
dictate how their findings should be 
used. This responsibility must be left 
to the designer. Research and develop- 
ment organizations should work 
with the industry in helping es- 
tablish limitations and principles; 
they should anticipate problems 
and solve them. Their solutions 
make it possible for the aircraft in- 
dustry to overcome obstacles that 
might otherwise delay progress for 
years. 


But regardless of who conducts our 
research and devélopment projects, 
or how they are conducted, the 
nation’s efforts in this field must not 
be allowed to dwindle. 


The will un- 
doubtedly continue to hold, the ad- 
vantage of mass—mass of manpower 
and material. We cannot hope to 
overtake them on those two scores. 
But our system of government is such 
that it encourages freer thinking and 
more rapid development. Our de- 
fense lies in the ability to outdevelop 
them—to neutralize their ponderous 
weight of arms with more advanced 
machines and methods. Our nation 
is blessed with the brain power and 
facilities to press this advantage. 
Our danger lies in the curse of 
lethargy that would allow them to 
lie fallow. 


Soviet has, and 


at The Air Force Association 


Washington, D.C. 


A. W. SCHMITZ and H. L. PALMER 


Mr. Schmitz is Manager of Equipment 
Engineering, Industry Control Depart- 
ment 


Mr. Palmer is Manager of Electronic, 
Regulator and Aircraft Engineering, In- 
dustry Control Department 


. Today’s high production speeds 
require controls with swiftness of 
response that can no longer be sup- 
plied manually. Self-regulating con- 
trols are the answer. At the same 
time, there’s a constant evolution of 
control principles and amplifying 
means to obtain even faster speeds 
of response, and more accuracy of 
performance. 

In the 1930's, the amplidyne—or 
rotating amplifier--was applied in 
industry where the sensitive capabili- 
ties of electronic tubes weren't 
needed, and where there was reluc- 
tance to use such fragile equipment. 
In subsequent years, however, con- 
trol equipments were designed using 
the electronic tube and amplidyne in 
combination. Today, by contrast, 
the trend is toward replacement of 
both types with the static, or mag- 
netic, amplifier. 

Of tremendous help to the engineer 
in solving the complex control prob- 
lems that lie ahead will be me- 
chanical and electronic calculating 
machines. For in addition to solving 
mathematical equations, they can be 
used to simulate the electric ma- 
chinery for which the control is 
designed. Thus, a more thorough 
test of the control can be made in 
the factory prior to installation at 
the customer's plant. This new tech- 
nique has already reduced installa- 
tion and tune-up time to a high 
degree. 

Controls of the future may well 
include computers and information- 
storage devices to permit measure- 
ment and integration of operating 
factors in a process. That is, the 
control itself will make necessary 


calculations and automatically cor- 
rect the process to get the desired end 
product. When we reach this stage 
of control, our nation’s industrial 
productivity will have no limits. 


G.E. Review 


C. F. GREEN 


Dr. Green is Engineer —Advance Develop- 
ments, Aeronautic © Ordnance Systems 
Division 
The successful conduct of the 
rocket flight of a complex piece of 
experimental equipment is an ardu- 
ous undertaking. Not only is it 
necessary to have equipment operat- 
ing properly and reliably without 
personal attention; but also it is 
necessary to co-ordinate a large field 
of operations involving final missile 
assembly, handling and firing de- 
tails, a network of optical and radar 
tracking stations, a system of radar 
receiving stations, a range safety 
group for protection of inh abitants 
and for command cut-off of rocket 
motor power in the event of a 
probably dangerous trajectory and a 
recovery group. Because of the large 
number of people involved in a fir- 
ing, the date and hour of firing is 
fixed considerably in advance. Dead- 
lines are not easy to meet with 
varied pieces of laboratory type 
equipment. There are problems of 
doing adequate pre-flight check-out 
of equipment under difficult field 
conditions—such as extreme temper- 
atures, sand storms, rain, hail and 
winds. In general, each flight, since it 
carries different equipment, separately 
engineered for its particular require- 
ments, places special problems upon 
the missile men as well as the ex- 
perimental agency or agencies, all 
working together with a common in- 
centive to accomplish the planned 
objectives. 
at Oxford University 
Oxford, England 
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Master INDEX TO SUPREMI ATIONS 
Most-Orren-NEEDED Rapio 
SERVICING INFORMATION 
ications, 32 Pp., paper, 


4 cents for postag direct to publisher, 372 
West 13th St., Chicago 23, by readers mention 
ing the Science News LEetTrTer. 

THe MEANING OF THE GLOoRIOUs KOoRAN 
An Explanator Translation by Mohammed 
Marmaduke Pickthall—New American Librar; 
464 p., paper, 50 cents. The translator, who 1: 
in English Muslin, explains that this work is 
not the “Glorious Koran” itself, but an attempt 
to present the meaning of the Koran and some 
thing of its charm in English The Koran, he 
leclares, cannot be translated but must be read 
in Arabi 

[ne Nursinc Motner: A Guide to Success 


tul Breast Feeding—Frank Howard Richardson 
ce-Hall, 204 p., illus., $2.95. To an 
swer the questions of expectant mothers who 
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illustrations. With a UNITRON PHASE TRO- 
SCOPE, highly transparent material such .. liv- 
ing cells, bacteria, organisms, etc., are revealed 
with startling contrast and clarity No need for 
tiresome staining which distorts and kills living 


specimens 
UNITRON PHASE MICROSCOPES are priced 
so low that this newest microscope technique is 
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1001 L aborator these microscopes an 
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want to know what preparations they should 
make for nursing the baby and those who doubt 
that it is possible. The author is licentiate of 
the American Board of Pediatrics. 


One GENERATION AFTER ANOTHER — James 
Lee Ellenwood—Scribner’s, 182 p., illus., $3.00. 
4 humorous book intended to offer parents 


suggestions on dealing with their children. 


PARRAKEETS—Herbert S. Zim—Morrow, 64 


p., illus., $2.00. Beautiful drawings illustrate 
this book for children, telling how to raise, 
train and breed parrakeets 

THe PuHitosopHy oF SHAKESPEARE — K. J. 
Spalding—Philosophical Library, 191 p., $3.75. 


Shakespeare is known to us mainly as a poet 
and dramatist, but Prof. Spalding has searched 
all his known works to find the underlying 
philosophy which unifies them. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY ON METHODs OF TEACH 
ING READING AND WritiNc: Part 1—William S. 
Gray—UNESCO’s Education Clearing House, 
66 p., illus., paper, limited number of copies 
free upon request direct to publisher, 19, Ave- 
Kleber, Paris 16°, France. To wipe out illit- 
eracy, the report indicates, it will be necessary 
to at least double the present facilities for pri- 
mary education and literacy training, and to 
train hundreds of thousands of teachers. 


nu¢ 


on METHODs OF TEACH- 
READING AND Writinc: Part I]—William S. 
UNESCO's Education Clearing House, 
paper, limited number of copies free upon 
request direct to publisher, 19, Avenue Kleber, 
Paris 16°. This part contains a summary of 
suggested practices for both children 
and adults to read and 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
iNG 
Gray 
72 P., 


teaching 
write 


PRESENT KNOWLEDGE IN NuTRITION: Pre- 
pared from Articles Published in the Journal 
Nutrition Reviews—Nutrition Foundation, 122 
p., paper, $2.00. Bringing together the latest 
findings in this field. 

PropLEMS IN ORGANIC CHEMIsTRY—Edward 
G. Rietz and C. B. Pollard—Prentice-Hall, 332 
p., $3.95. Intended for use with a standard 
organic text, and planned to eliminate some 
of the student’s after-class perplexities. 


Revativiry AND Reauiry: A_ Re-Interpreta- 
tion of Anomalies Appearing in the Theories 
of Relativity—E. G. Barter—Philosophical Li- 
brary, 131 $4.75. The author states that 


this is not an attempt to criticize the mathe- 
theory of relativity but to apply the 
court of law to the evidence in 
as to eliminate some of the logical 


matical 
criteria of a 
such a 
difficulties. 


way 


Review or ASTM Researcnu: As Studied by 
the Technical Committees of the Society—Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Research—American 
Society for Testing Materials, 22 p., paper, free 
upon request to publisher, 1916 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Journals of Aldo 
Luna B. Ed.—Oxford Uni- 
173 Pp., Informal notes 
a conversation pioneer. 


From the 
Leopold, 
illus., $3.00. 


Rounp RIVER: 
Leopold 
Press, 
essays by 


versity 


and 


SEPARATION OF GASES Free Dousre Dir- 
Fusion—F. A. Schwertz—Mellon Institute, § p., 
illus., paper, free upon request direct to pub- 
lisher, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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ENGINEERING 
Auxiliary Motor Solves 
Trolley-Bus Problems 


> TROLLEY-BUSES in Uerdingen, Ger- 
many, have been made more versatile by 
the addition of an extra motor to their 
power plants. 

The spare motors permit the buses to gx 
where no trolley wires exist. Thus motor 
men can extract their buses from trafh 
snarls by resorting temporarily to the extr 
motor, and transit companies can cut cap 
tal outlay by dispensing with turn-aroun 
loops at the end of the line. 

A gasoline-powered motor coupled wit! 
a 140-volt, 13-kilowatt electric generato 
makes up the supplementary power plant 
It drives the fully loaded electric buses 
carrying 92 persons, about 11 miles an hour 
A particular advantage of the auxiliar 
motor lies in its ability to power the trolley; 
buses across railroad tracks where no trol 
ley wires can be strung. 

An experiment of the Uerdingen Wag 
gonfabrick Company, the new system has 
been declared satisfactory. Modified buses 
equipped with the extra motor already have 
been supplied to transit companies in 
Rheydt and Solingen. 
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AT OME you hear native 
men and women speak about everyday matters. It 
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Used internationally by scientists, schools, colleges, 
governments, Armed Services and business firms for 
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of all ages. 

Stop Wishing. Start Talking. Save Time, Work, 
Money. WRITE T TODAY for fascinating FREE 
book, “Passport to a New World of Opportunity.” 
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Deer 
>» FROM EARLIEST colonial days, deer 
have been regarded by Americans with 
more affection than almost any other form 
of wildlife. 

Not only poets but the hunters who 
sought deer have praised their delicate 
beauty, quiet dignity and grace of move- 
ment. 


When the white men first came to this 
country, the forests east of the Mississippi 
were full of one of the finest of all the 
species, the white-tailed or Virginia deer. 
This family is still the most widely-distrib- 
uted, though it is outnumbered in certain 
reas by the black-tailed or mule deer. 

The Indians were dependent upon deer. 
Deer gave the red man venison and pemmi- 
can for food, hides for warmth on winter 
nights, buckskin for clothing and antler- 
points for tools and ornaments. 

In their turn, the white men who pushed 
beyond the settlements became quite as de- 
pendent upon the deer as the Indian tribes 
who fought the Europeans’ coming. French 
trader and English pathfinder were alike in 
this: Boone and Joliet both traveled in buck- 
skins and moccasins. 

The white-tailed deer led a hard life, 
stalked not only by men but by predatory 
nimals such as wolves and panthers. Yet 
they held their own against them all. 

But the long-barreled guns of the whites 


\ Key to Precious Stones 


By L. J. SPENCER, Formerly Keeper of 
Minerals, British Museum 


“The author has set a high standard for popular 
works on sclentifio subjects. By aveiding technical 
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acts ere given new lustre and recent discoveries are 
resented in a manner that is intelligible te the lay- 
nan. Within the compass of a small, inexpensive 
ook, provided with a good index, is collected consider- 
ble Information formerly scattered through a volumi- 
ous literature, Including much that Is new to the 
dvanced student.’’—Mineralogical Megazine. 


A Book of Permanent Value 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS - $3.50 postfree 
5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, INc. 
Dept. 722-H, 251 W. 19th St., New York 14 
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dispossessed the Indians and all but wiped 
out many forms of wildlife. It took a ter- 
rible toll of deer. The ax and the plow 
swept away the native wilderness and de 
stroyed the deer’s natural home over vast 
stretches of territory. Men saw no good in 
forests when the land could be used for 
farming. The destruction perhaps was in- 
evitable; pioneering was rough work, and 
the settlers needed both land and meat. 

The low point in the continent's deer 
population came and went with the turn of 
the twentieth century. By that time, the 
reckless hunting by Americans, without 
thought of the consequence, was coming to 
an end. They began to make amends for 
past wrongs. Rigid hunting seasons were 
enforced, with strict limits on numbers of 
deer which could be taken. 

Predatory animals had been all but 
pushed into extinction. And the westward 
course of agriculture helped the deer to re- 
turn. Abandoned farms, particularly in New 
England, returned to a semblance of the 
wilderness they once were. As the brush 
and trees came back, so did the deer. 
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—Questions— 


DENTISTRY—Why 
p. 228. 


is high speed drilling an 


aid to patients? 


MEDICINE—What is the best way to treat 
‘flu-like colds? p. 231. 
ees 
METEOROLOGY—How can radar help to give 
passengers smoother airplane rides? p. 228. 
. > . 
PSYCHIATRY—What is chief 
tional disease of dentists? p. 230. 


the occupa- 


PUBLIC HEALTH—What is the chief disease 
p. 232. 


killer of teen-agers? 


Photographs: Cover and p. 234, Fremont Davis; 
p. 227, Indiana University; p. 229, General 
Electric Company; p. 231, 


Rubber Co.; p. 240, Bison Metals. 
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- New Machines and 


Gadgets - 


for sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 695. To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


=) HOOK-ON ARM rest for motorists at 
taches to the front seat and provides support 
jor the ditver’s right arm. Because of tts 
‘at surface, the arm rest also can be used 

a tiny table to hold drinks and 
viches at drive-ins 
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%% FLOOR MAT, which can double as an 
iuxiliary auto seat cushion, combines the 
springy re slience of foam rubber u ith the 
sand beauty of plasti coated fibers. 
reports the plasti coated 
ber are firmly joined 

Washable in 
particularly useful in 


. s 
and bedrooms. 
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°@ HARD OVI RLAY material extends the 
life of metal surfaces subject to heavy wear. 
{vatlable in paste and powder form, the 
material 1s painted on the metal surface 
shen melted with a FOrCR OF CATOOR are parks and on campuses. One-third as heavy 
1 ae ponds to the metal, jorming @ as an iron chain the same size, the alumi 
48 fa x ; el y= : 4 sough et jace ae num chain also ts comparatively strong and 
signed to make the metal last longer. will not rust or corrode, the maker reports. 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 It ts shown in the photograph. 
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% ALUMINUM CHAIN has been devel 
ope d for use as decorative fencing around NYLON ELASTIC bandage, particu 
lawns, monuments, and restricted areas in larly good for taping sprained ankles and 


THE CHEMISTRY WE USE 


a compilation of “Home Lab” experiments, a monthly feature of CHEMISTRY 


magazine. Written by Burton L. Hawk . . . and designed for a simple but 


adequate home Ieh>ratory in which real chemical preparations can be made. 
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The Water We Drink 
The Food We Eat 
The Clothing We Wear 
The Coins We Spend 
The Drugs We Take 
Lesser-Known Elements We Study 
Other Materials We Use 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CHEMISTRY OF EVERYDAY THINGS 


To: SCIENCE SERVICE 
1719 N St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Mail to me at my address as imprinted to 
the left: 


copies of THE CHEMISTRY WE USE, 
cloth bound @ $2 each. 


Am’‘t enclosed $ 
Please bill me ( 





wrists, 1s non-constricting and retains its 
high elasticity for long periods. Cotton is 
woven into the soft fabric to absorb perspira- 
tion. The bandage layers adhere slightly to 
each other, providing a firm non-slip band- 


age in use. 
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% TURRET-LENSED still camera _fea- 
tures normal, telephoto and wide-angle 
lenses that twirl into position at the flip of 
a finger. Focusing is done through the 
camera’s eye-level ground glass viewer. The 
complete unit consists of camera, turret and 
a special pistol-like grip designed to improve 
camera steadiness at slow shutter speeds. 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


2% SOAP STAND holds a bar of soap 
slightly up in the air on four plastic prongs 
so that the cake is not resting in a pool o} 
water in the soap dish or on the surface o 
basins, bathtubs and sinks. The butyrat 
plastic stand is equipped with a suction cup 
for gripping slippery porcelain surfaces. 
Science News Letter, October 10, 1953 


i HEATING PAD for motorists plugs 
into a cigarette lighter and warms the user's 
back. The manufacturer reports a special 
harness has been det cloped to hold the pad 
on farmers’ backs as they use the pad while 
running tractors during the mippy winter 


months. 
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by, % You ui 


The terms “bugs” and “insect” are not 
synonymous; the true Sug is a member of 
one particular family of insects, the Hemi- 
ptera; this family has over 55,000 known 
species, of which more than 4,000 are found 
in North America alone. 


A pound of germanium, the element used 
in the manufacture of new, revolutionary 
electronic devices called transistors, is the 
yield of 20 freight-car loads of zinc ore. 


An international agreement to help cut 
world opium production from 2,000 to 500 
tons yearly, the amount needed for medical 
purposes, has been signed by 17 countries 


Eight North American animals Aibernate 
during the cold winter months; these are 
the jumping mouse, badger, bat, gopher, 
woodchuck, chipmunk, raccoon, and bear. 


The use of new machines and methods 
in agriculture have increased the per-acre 
yield of the nation’s croplands by 25°% in 
20 years. 








